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Significant 


Sentiments 


Mendel Started It 


When Mendel with his peas discovered 
the chief laws of inheritance, he laid the 
foundation for the control of life, animal 
and vegetable, by man to suit man’s 
wishes. Chance controlled evolution in‘the 
past but in the future scientists will con- 
trol it. Prof. Julian Huxley, eminent 
biologist, gives the picture of a world 
controlled by man in Harper's Magazine. 

“The world will be parcelled out’, he 
predicts, “into what is needed for crops, 
what for forests, what for gardens and 
parks and games, what for the preserva- 
tion of wild nature; what grows on any 
part of the land’s surface will grow there 
because of the conscious decision of man; 
and many kinds of animals and plants 
will owe not merely the fact that they 
are allowed to grow and exist, but their 
characteristics and their very nature, to 
human control. 

“The sea will be mapped out in new 
ways, exploited scientifically without 
waste, and much of it almost certainly 
will be farmed or cultivated as we culti- 
vate the land, to give a larger yield. And 
disease germs, pests, noxious weeds, and 
vermin will be in large measure abolished 
or at least under the thumb of a scientific 
humanity.” 


Shaw Defines Religion 


“But the point is’, in regard to Russia, 
said George Bernard Shaw on his return 
to England, “that the whole institution 
is necessarily religious. It is not saying 
to the people, ‘You will have enough to 
eat and a shorter working day’, but the 
people who are managing it are filled with 
a purely spiritual impulse. An irreligious 
man is a man looking after himself, look- 
ing after his own stomach, seeing that he 
has a pleasant house to live in, a man who 
does not feel that his fate is bound up 
in the fate of the community around him. 

“A man who is religious is 82 man who 
is bored with himself and wants to make 
the world better, who is looking forward 
to a future better than the past, working 
for something greater and larger than 
himself. That is the essence of religion, 
to be working for things outside yourself, 
and it is not sacrifice. You are living far 
more abundantly because of it.” 


Malady, Remedy 


The Malady of Man as deseribed by Dr. 
Leonard P. Lockhart in Yhe British 
Medical Journal :-— 

“Modern life is a great strain on man, 
not so much by what it is as by reason 
of the short time, biologically speaking, 
that has been available for him to make 
the necessary readjustments. The pace is 
fast and it is increasing, and we must 
face the whole problem frankly. There ap- 
pear to be two outstanding reactions of 
the mind—fear and the sense of inferior- 
ity. It is impossible to estimate to what 
extent fear is present in the minds of the 


industrial masses, but there can be no 
doubt that it is a most powerful factor.” 

The Remedy :—‘Man has been propped 
by theology: dogma is collapsing and he 
finds himself in the dark, prey to fear 
and to neurosis. Here the Church ean help 
to set him on his feet, show him the way 
to develop a dynamic religious philosophy 
of the simplest kind and by restoring his 
morale encourage him to spiritual growth 
and mental health.” 


Be Kind to Byron 


“The master of the so-called ‘fictionized 
biography’, most of us would readily 
agree, is André Maurois. I have just read 
his ‘Byron’. Maybe it takes a Frenchman 
to understand that erratic character. Any- 
way, besides a fascinating book, Mr. 
Maurois has produced a portrait which 
wins your heart, no matter what your 
preconceived opinions and prejudices con- 
cerning Don Juan may be. You can’t help 
but understand Byron’s psychology if you 
read this book, but you cannot help but 
find your heart filled with mingled ad- 
miration, pity, and sympathy for the 
stormy petrel of English literature. I can- 
not review this book before an American 
audience face to face, because an Ameri- 
can audience could not possibly under- 
stand Lord Byron through the medium of 
a single hour’s talk; but I do believe that 
if all the individuals in my usual Wednes- 
day night audience of five hundred should 
read André Maurois’s book, they would at 
least be able to understand. And remem- 
ber, ‘To know all is to forgive all.’ ” 

By Rey. Burris Jenkins, this paragraph 
appeared in The Christian. 


No Longer Exempt 


“Depressions and slumps will come”, 
writes Prof. John Dewey in “Individual- 
ism, Old and New”, “but they can never. 
be treated in the future in the casual and 
fatalistic way in which they have been 
accepted in the past. They will appear 
abnormal instead of normal, and Society, 
including the industrial eaptains, will 
have to assume a responsibility from 
which it and they were previously 
exempt. 

“The gospel of general prosperity in 
this life will have to meet tests to which 
that of salvation in the next world, as 
a compensation for the miseries of this 
one, Was not subjected.” 


Love Comes After 


The vast majority of people believe 
that they must “fall in love” or “be in 


love” before they can be happy in 
marriage. 
“Nothing could be further from the 


truth’, asserts Dr. W. Beran Wolfe in 
The Forum, “For love is the result of 
years of cooperation, of mutual enjoy- 
ment and mutual suffering. It cannot, ex- 
cept in the most unusual instances, be 
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the premise of happy sexual relations. 
‘Falling in love’ is the happy reward of 
a correctly lived and normal life @ deua, 


not the foundation of «a _ successful 
marriage.” 
Dr. Wolfe, who does not believe in 


“romantic infantilism’, looks with con- 
siderable favor on the European method, 
which minimizes romance. He says: 
“Americans look with horror at the ‘ar- 
ranged’ marriages of certain Continental 
folk, in which the love of the young 
people for one another is considered a 
wholly secondary matter, the social, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, political, or religious 
factors being considered more important. 
I am not in favor of arranged marriages, 
largely because they are usually arranged 
for the benefit of the parents and not for 
the happiness of the married couple. But 
I do hold that ‘being in love’ is not 
a priori, the quintessential condition of a 
happy marriage. A great many marriages 
would turn out more happily if the con- 
tracting parties gave less thought to love 
and more to the matter of financial 
budgets, the pedagogic principles accord- 
ing to which the children were to be edu- 
cated, the mutual use of leisure, the past 
performances in social cooperation, and 


the willingness of each partner to share — 


responsibility.” 


English Socialism 


How communistic English socialism is 
will be revealed by this statement of aims 
by a “distinguished professor who enjoys 
great authority in the Labor Party” to 
Henri de Kerillis, Paris journalist: 

“Are you”, the interviewer asked, “in 
favor of abolishing private property?’ 

“Not at all. You will not find a single 
influential English Marxian Socialist who 
agrees with your French Socialists in this 
respect. We consider the socialization of 
property to be absolutely chimerical.” 

“However, you want to nationalize the 
banks, the mines, the insurance companies 
and the railroads?” 

“Yes, that is the distinct aim we have 
in view. We are advancing very slowly 
in this direction but we are advancing.” 

“Then you will resort to confiscation?” 

“We are considering confiscation, but 
not robbery. We concede that when the 
state takes over individual or collective 
property it should indemnify the former 
owners.” 

“Does what you say apply to land?’ 

“Yes, when the time comes we shall 
take land that has been monopolized for 
centuries by a few great families. Of 
course, we shall compensate the pro- 
prietors. We shall not split up the domains 
among the peasants, which is a mistaken 
policy quite opposed to true progress. In- 
stead, we shall organize such properties 
into vast cooperatives of production.” 


‘Do you imagine that such measures — 


ean be taken without upheavals?’ 

“Yes, on condition that we move slowly 
and without agitation. We are evolution- 
ists, not revolutionists,” 

English Socialists thus are quasi-Marx- 
ian rather than wholly Marxian, as the 
French. 
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ECENTLY Oswald Garrison Villard, 
veteran liberal journalist and dis- 
tinguished editor of The Nation, 
voiced a lament on the waning 


| power of the press. He called attention to 
rapid inroads of mass production in the 


field of journalism in the form of chain 


- ownership and syndicated subject matter. 


The result is a high mortality among 


American dailies, with no corresponding 


rise in the birth rate. Within ten years 
not less than 300 such dailies have gone 


' out of existence, with the number of new 
| dailies hardly more than a tenth of that 
figure. Gone, he thinks, are the days of 


the great editors, vibrant personalities 


often nationally known, men like Henry 


Watterson, Horace Greeley, Godkin, 
Charles A. Dana and Samuel Bowles. 


Ultimate Control 
Coming to the question of causes, Mr. 


‘Villard is of the opinion that the major 


i 
¥ 
if 
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ills of modern journalism, both abroad 
‘and here, arise mainly from the “general 
‘replacement of the newspaper: profession 
by the newspaper business’, which last, 


he ayers, is not one whit different from 


any other money-making business. In the 


last analysis everything comes down to 


‘ 


e 


the question of final control—at the 


cashier’s desk or in the editor’s sanctum? 
eA wise public, knowing that most dailies 
are after the almighty dollar and that 
‘in only increasingly rare instances do 


editors have freedom of conscience, read 
editorials with tongues in cheeks—or not 


t 


at all. 
To some it may seem that the editor 


of The Nation is too pessimistic. That he 


has put his finger on some real difficulties 


few will question. Had space permitted 
and had he been disposed to do so, Mr. 


‘i 


it 


Villard might have pointed out how reli- 


‘gious journalism in this country faces 


some of the same fundamental problems 


/ confronting the American daily. 


\ 
yi 


The production of religious weeklies 
_ grows more and more expensive, calling 
for enlarged organizations and increased 
capital. As a result, the mortality rate in 
this field is relatively as high as that 


of the dailies or higher. 


Here, too, there are great traditions 


and sometimes wistful longings in the 


ection of The Outlook in its early days, 
T € British Weekly under the long editor- 
hip of Sir William Robertson Nicoll, or 


Ward selecting material and doing much 
rf the writing. There are tales also of 


JOHN M. TROUT 


on the rocks because they could not square 
their consciences with powerful influences 
able to reach them from outside. Finally 
at the bottom are the same questions of 
responsibility for policy direction and of 
ultimate control. 


Pressure from Promoters 


If the great dailies bow the knee to 
advertisers, the less pretentious religious 
journal may be in mortal peril from the 
subsidy necessary to keep it in existence, 
which may come from a denomination or 
from some other source. While the process 
is less direct and less brutal, such sub- 
sidies are just as capable of curtailing 
liberty as are full-page display advertise- 
ments in the case of morning and evening 
dailies. When denominational subsidies, 
meager or generous, are forthcoming in 
order to keep a religious journal above 
water, editors immediately face the de- 
mand for precious space to be used for 
so-called “church news”, which often is 
anything but news, unrelated and trivial, 
more suited to the country sheet of a gen- 
eration ago than to a modern journal of 
opinion. 

There will be pressure on behalf of 
promotional interests, in both choice of 
material and editorial comment. Average 
denominational leadership, responsible for 
large enterprises and often pressed to the 
wall, will not easily relish or encourage 
pronouncements on social and other de- 
batable questions likely to alienate in- 
fluential subscribers or imperil gifts for 
divers good causes. 

Remarked a secretary to one editor 
recently, “That Labor Day article of yours 
eost the Board twenty thousand dollars. 
Don't do it teo often.” Subtler still, the 
religious journal under subsidy may be 
expected to show due regard in delicate 
matters of ecclesiastical politics. at least 
to refrain from letting any editorial fly 
fall into denominational or inter-denom- 
inational ointment. 

If, as a result, readers, persistently ap- 
pealed to, to keep loyal to their church 
papers, perversely prefer something else, 
it may be that they, too, like readers of 
the dailies, are aware of a rheostat some- 
where on the line softening down the 
current. 

In recent times a great deal has been 
written about the state of religion in 
America and the declining influence of 
churches in modern society. Some of this 
comment has been exaggerated and other- 
wise beside the mark. But by far the 
greater part of it has been sincere and 
wholesome. Normally this should have 


Perils from subsidizers compared with perils from advertisers 


reached the public through free religious 
journals. As a matter of fact unnumbered 
articles, critical in character, that would 
have been frowned upon by papers sub- 
ject to any sort of ecclesiastical control 
or influence have been welcomed by The 
Century, The Forum, and numerous other 
independent magazines keenly aware of 
what the public welcomes, and free to 
publish any opinions supported by a suffi- 
cient array of facts, and well expressed. 
In case after case leading churchmen have 
chosen such magazines as a medium for 
expression rather than religious journals 
proper. 

All this is sufficiently accounted for if 
appetite for debate and criticism wanes, 
in the degree that promotion rather than 
the formation of opinion becomes a main 
objective in religious journals sponsored 
by various denominations. 

Those who hark back to the haleyon 
days of Ward and Abbott and Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson Nicoll are quick to tell 
us how these great editors were final 
arbiters in their own houses, just as Mr. 
Villard reminds us that Watterson, Dana, 
Bowles and others were also owners of the 
dailies through which they expressed 
their trenchant views on domestic and 
international matters. 


Freedom the Hssence 


In the interest both of fullest liberty 
and of largest success, when subsidies be- 
come necessary in order to maintain reli- 
gious papers, they should be forthcoming 
without expectations or any conditions 
expressed or implied. 

If denominations and churches were far- 
sighted they would take the risk of a 
great many editorial ‘‘mistakes” rather 
than create or permit the impression that 
any responsible religious editor can be- 
come the mere instrument of denomina- 
tional policy, for the simple reason that 
after all is said the most valuable and 
influential readers of chureh papers re- 
main those for whom freedom is of the 
very essence to religion. 

A great deal can be said in commenda- 
tion of the wisdom of one major denomina- 
tion which deliberately pursues a policy 
of “hands-off” with reference to one of 
its oldest and most representative journals. 
This editor criticizes denominational 
policy and takes bishops to task when he 
feels that it ought to be done. When oc- 
casion requires it, he defends heretics, He 
enters the lists on behalf of justice, in 
eases like those of Mooney and Billings 
in California and defends the right to 
free speech of even the friends of Sacco 
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and Vanzetti. He may be wrong, but he 
cannot be “reached”. Some readers may 
not like his opinions, but they never fail 
to be aware that these opinions are his 
own. All the evidence that can be gathered 
indicates that this journal left entirely 
free is at once the most popular and valu- 
able asset possessed by this great denom- 
ination. 

If any continue disposed to look at re- 
ligious journalism and their own church 
paper from a purely organizational point 
of view, they would do well to consider 
the rise and vogue of such an independent 
journal of religious opinion as The Chris- 
tian Century, which, in spite of the sug- 
gestion or charge of “disloyalty”, is re- 
placing the denominational paper in thou- 
sands of pastors’ studies. This journal is 
sometimes brilliant. It has an unusually 
wide range of interests and articles. But 
in our opinion neither brilliancy nor 
breadth accounts for its success. There is 
no rheostat anywhere on the line. Whether 
the matter in hand is some weakness in 
the existing social order, or the inertia 
of conventional religion, or the menace 
of the cinema, or the adaptation of mis- 
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sionary methods to modern conditions, 
or the pressing demands for arbitration 
and disarmament, there is that full aban- 
don which all men relish when they 
see ordinary cautions thrown to the winds 
and bridges burned. Freedom is essential 
to creativeness in all realms. In the case 
of the religious weekly quite as much as 
in that of the daily, liberalism and _ lib- 
erty are tied up together. Institutional- 
ism and progressiveness have very little 
in common. The true editor is an inter- 
preter. As such he must be left to see with 
his own eyes and to bear full responsi- 
bility for his own utterances. The words. 
of C. P. Seott of The Manchester Guard- 
ian, dean and most admired of all British 
journalists, whom Mr. Villard quotes with 
approval in relation to ;modern news- 
papers, are doubly applicable in the realm 
of religious thought and publication: 

“What matters is the spirit behind the 
paper. ... The world does move and every 
day it moves faster. The newspaper 
stands to interpret, and to help where it 
can. What a_ spectacle! What an 
opportunity !” 


Correctives for Church Management 


Ministers and trustees have played too long with trial and error 
methods—They should organize the parish for business 


KENNETH C. WALKER 


ANY reasons are given for the lack of 

interest on the part of the Man-of- 
the-Street in the work of the church. It 
is not necessary to rehearse them here. 
They are familiar to readers of current 
periodical literature. Some of the reasons 
have merit. Many are alibis pure and 
simple. Our theistic friends would have 
us believe the reasoh for indifference upon 
the part of over half our population is 
due to the fact that we are not theistic 
enough. Our brethren with the humanistic 
emphasis in religion are certain that a 
renewed interest would be shown by the 
“Hardy Annuals”, “Seventh Day Absent- 
ists’, “Apathists” and others, if the church 
would become one hundred per cent 
humanist. 

Whatever the real reason for back- 
sliding on the part of our non-church- 
going population, I firmly believe that 
much good would be derived throughout 
the world of organized religion, if those 
who are at the present moment classified 
as ministers, trustees, and churchmen 
would gather together and redefine the 
duties and responsibilities of their own 
immediate fields. In short, corporate reli- 
gion might fare much better if the rep 
resentatives of these three important chan- 
nels of organized religion would define 
their functions in the light of present-day 
knowledge and experience. How maniy 
ministerial associations have had on their 
programs within the last decade a plan 
for a serious study of the function of the 
liberal minister in the average liberal 
chureh of to-day? How can a profession 
expect to command the respect of its 
clientele and its own membership if at 


certain stated intervals it does not re- 
examine its activities carefully, impar- 
tially, and with a desire to be continually 
raising its standards? y 

The answer is that it cannot keep up 
its standards if at periodical intervals the 
members who make a profession a living 
reality do not confer about its function 
and its possibilities. In the last decade 
there has been a considerable change in 
knowledge in the field of organized reli- 
gion. There has also been a considerable 
change in technique of operation, or what 
we might better call professional technique. 
This change is due not only to change 
originating within the religious world 
proper, so called, but is due also to changes 
in the so-called material world. All alert- 
minded ministers and laymen are aware of 
the changes going on in their world. All 
this change in the body of knowledge and 
experience in both the religious world and 
secular world demands a serious, a far- 
flung study of the function of the ministry 
to-day. 

Individual ministers may be contemplat- 
ing this change in the life of organized 
religion and are seriously trying to cope 
with it by redefining their own approach 
to the work of the church. Collectively 
I do not see much evidence of real study 
as to the function of the minister in our 
urbanized industrial civilization. Almost 
all ministerial association meetings that I 
have attended give little or no indication 
of putting serious thought upon profes- 
sional standards. Very often programs are 
arranged with the thought of the Monday 
let-down in mind. Nothing very positive 
or continuous is done about following up 
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disputed points. Compared with the vigor, — 
thoroughness, and persistence of the meet- 
ings of scientific workers that I have at- 
tended, the meetings of ministerial asso- 
ciations have been little better than the 
deliberations of the city council on award- 
ing highway contracts. 

A profession in this day and age can- 
not command respect and leadership if it 
does not take greater interest in what I 
term its corporate life. The time has come 
when the ministerial profession should 
seriously undertake a thorough redefini- 
tion of its function and then do all in its 
power to make that redefinition known 
among its constituency and devote itself 
to maintaining the new standard at the 
highest possible level. 

So much for this channel of organized 
religion. What about trustees? We may 
say that in general almost all ministers 
believe, and some are sure, they know 
their duties and responsibilities when they 
enter upon their work as ministers. Up 
to the moment of the breaking of a crisis 
in the affairs of the church many trustees 
plead ignorance of their function. When 
a crisis breaks they are quite certain they 
know how to function—sometimes for the 
good of the church, sometimes to the 
detriment of the church. Whichever way 
fortune may break in a crisis, the work 
of the trustee is more often than not 
carried on without any respectable body 
of knowledge or experience back of it. 
This lack of a respectable body of knowl- 
edge and experience pertaining to church 
management is not altogether their fault, 
for until recent times no one has taken 
the business of church management seri- 
ously enough to collect facts and record 
and interpret experience. Indeed, it has 
never ceased to be a source of wonder to 
me in the years that I have been asso- 
ciated with organized religion, first as a 
layman and more recently as a minister, 
how much of the business of a church is 
conducted on the trial and error method. 
And this in view of the fact that on the 
boards of many of our churches are many 
of our so-called high-power business men! 
Men would not sanction for a moment 
inefficiency in their business but condone 
it in the business of religion. It is re 
markable that churches function as well 
as they do. 

I hope that I shall not be misunderstood 
in making the above observation. I am not 
maliciously condemning the trustee per se. 
I am reviewing a situation as I find it. In 
my estimation I believe most heartily that 
this situation, that is, of placing the busi- 
ness of organized religion in the hands of 
men and women who have little knowl- 
edge and experience back of them, is in- 
viting disaster. If not disaster, then medi- 
ocrity, though I am not so sure but that 
mediocrity is worse than disaster. So few 
ministers and laymen realize that if the 
church of to-day and to-morrow is to 
maintain any degree of leadership in our 
complex industrialized society it must 
bring to the work of the church all the 
knowledge and experience that is avail- 
able. The present predominance of trial - 
and error method in conducting the affairs 
of the church will not bring leadership 
and the respect and devotion of the 
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rage non-churchman, or churchman, for 
f matter, 


A healthy exercise for the trustees of 
our ehurches would be for them to get 


4 together and really confer upon what con- 


stitutes the duties and responsibilities of 
a trustee. No real study of the function of 
a trustee has, to my knowledge, ever been 
made. Yet, after all, churches need to have 
their business conducted as seriously as 


a large industry. Indeed, why should the 


work of the church be treated any less 


seriously than other businesses? 


A redefinition of the function of these 
two channels of organized religion should 
be followed by a joint consideration of 
the duties and responsibilities of ministers 
and trustees. There are few ministers who 
have not at some time in their careers, 
felt annoyed over the tactics of their trus- 
tees. Likewise there are few trustees that 
have not been disturbed over the policies 
or conduct of their minister. We all know 
that when ministers are gathered together 
and, as it were, off their guard, they speak 
rather freely about the shortcomings of 
trustees. Similarly when trustees get to- 
gether and ministers are a topic of con- 
versation much free criticism is broad- 
east. Much heat is given off but little 
light. A joint meeting of ministers and 
trustees for the purpose of defining the 
function of each in the life of the church 
would do much to reduce the heat given 
off at such meetings and increase the light. 
A mutual exchange of the ideas each 
conceives as the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the other would, if entered into 
seriously, do much to eliminate the friction 
that often exists between these two agen- 
cies of organized religion. This exchange 
of ideas would also serve to bring into 
being a respectable body of knowledge 
coneerning the work of the church and 
would help tremendously to formulate ex- 
perience into a definite body of informa- 
tion that would become helpful in con- 
ducting the business of the church. In this 
enlightened age there is no real justifica- 
tion for carrying on the business of the 
chureh on the trial and error method as 
it is for the most part conducted in the 
average church to-day. 

Then, after having redefined the func- 
tion of the minister and trustee, separately 
and jointly, these two groups of men 
should meet together and seriously con- 
sider what is the function of the church 
of to-day in this complex industrialized 
civilization. I wonder how many ministers 
and trustees have ever sat down together 
and considered what the function of the 
church really was. In other words, just 
how clear a conception of the work of the 
church does each hold? We cannot be very 
efficient if we do not have formulated in 
our own minds just what we are striving 


_ for. A broad conception of the general 


trend of our work is not sufficient for 
effective execution of it. A definite con- 
ception of the duties and _ responsibili- 
ties of ministers and trustees, if not 
strengthening the church numerically, will 
gthen it qualitatively. 
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Humanism Faces a Dilemma 


Which way will it travel? The poetry of life, rather than scientific 
analysis, will save the world 


R. LESTER MONDALE 
II 


aera humanism must concern 
itself with inner adjustments, with 
psychology if not with theistic theology. 
Psychology is the second road to the 
earthly paradise. In the field of psychol- 
ogy it is psychiatry which has made a 
special study of the inner adjustments, 
especially the unsuccessful ones, of man 
to an unyielding world. 

To make the implication of psychiatry 
clear some of its terms must be explained. 
Psychiatrists use the word reality in a 
practical and not metaphysical sense to 
denote this world of candy shops and 
business depressions, pals and Napoleons, 
April rains and drouths, stars and mud 
holes, all, in short, that a man experi- 
ences. The adjustment that a man makes 
to reality is called “orientation”. The 
man who gets himself into psychological 
difficulties is almost always he who at- 
tempts to wrest an ambitious living from 
reality, and who fails. A man’s recogni- 
tion of this failure in himself is very 
likely to cause a partial disintegration of 
personality and perhaps even the compen- 
sating delusions of insanity. The one who 
is not satisfactorily oriented in reality 
becomes partially disintegrated. So one 
who is not oriented is usually disintegrated, 
and one who is disintegrated, even in part, 
is not oriented. They are two sides of the 
same thing. 

Such a disintegrated personality can 
recognize his condition by certain well- 
known symptoms. Does a crowd take 
away one’s appetite? Does one’s heart 
pound when giving his own opinions to a 
little group of friends? Does one resent the 
company of acquaintances? Does one 
notice in himself a lack of physical con- 
trol at times, undue blushing, twitching, 
restlessness? Is one troubled at times by 
an indescribable uneasiness, or vague ap- 
prehensiveness, a haunting loneliness? 
These are some of the symptoms of one 
who is not oriented according to his own 
satisfaction in reality. If reality remains 
unyielding to one’s ambitions, he will have 
to choose between taking up quarters in 
some state hospital or making an inner 
adjustment of desire. Sociology will sel- 
dom help him. Dreaming of social reform 
is likely to be a sign of incipient insanity! 

Now by what means is this inner adjust- 
ment to be effected if the world is not 
to be reformed immediately? Lippmann 
has persuaded thousands that it can be 
made by non-theistic methods. Adjustment 
to reality is simply the refusal to ask of 
the world what you cannot have. It means 
simply putting away childish desires and 
accepting the adult’s. It means growing 
up. As might be expected, however non- 
theistic Lippmann is, Unitarian humanists 
have not taken him cordially. And in this 
they are justified but not because so- 
ciology can cure the man. Had Lippmann 
been acquainted more intimately with 


psychiatry in its more general applica- 
tions, his positive teaching would have 
been generally more acceptable—accept- 


able to the point, perhaps, of solving the 


humanist dilemma, and of bringing hu- 
manism and theism closer one to the 
other. 


But as matters stand, anyone on reading 
the works of Dr. Haydon and Dr. Reese 
and comparing them with the Preface To 
Morals can easily see the contradictions 
in humanism. So the pursuit of the solu- 
tion of the dilemma brings us back to the 
psychiatrists. 

In orienting a man in reality psy- 
chiatry attempts to tie the diverse ele- 
ments (muscles, emotions, ideas) of his 
disintegrated personality together, to re- 
integrate him. For those who have ac- 
tually become insane, the mere centering 
of their interest on a ball tossed to them 
often cures the ill mind. Psychiatrists in 
dealing with those not insane do what 
they can to tone up tlhe body physically 
and to remove conflicts, but their chief 
remedy consists in the creation of new 
attachments of interest. These new and 
active interests sublimate sex energies 
gone wild, dispel depressions and over- 
come broodings. Sometimes a change of 
occupation or friends, an awakened inter- 
est in music, painting, gardening, wood- 
working, anything that centers interest 
and provokes action, will help with the 
reintegration of personality. Such orienta- 
tion has the advantage of being through 
the means of creative expression as 
against the old Stoical repression and 
Lippmann self-denial. 

The successes which psychiatrists have 
had with the disintegrated, together with 
what anyone can observe about him in 
normal persons who can pack up the old 
kit bag and smile in the trenches, scrub 
floors and sing, be dying of cancer and yet 
radiate cheer, leave large possibilities of 
establishing a heaven on earth through a 
psychiatric gospel of inner adjustment. 

Now, having seen what are the possi- 
bilities of either applied sociology’s or ap- 
plied psychiatry’s bringing about a heaven 
on earth, we come back again to the ques- 
tion, which way will humanism travel? 
Sociological reorganization is far off and 
of doubtful attainment; psychiatric ad- 
justment means the abandonment of an 
heroic social gospel and something akin 
to the old-time religion which was con- 
cerned chiefly with the salvation of the 
individual apart from the race. A prac- 
tical combination of the two ways will 
kill the dynamic of the movement if its 
ministers vacillate as they must then do 
between a gospel of adjustment, which 
will allow for the continuance of the 
timidity of the timid and the spoilations 
of the spoilers, and one of reform when 
such reform in the minds of religionists 
is likely to be merely visionary and im- 
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possible. Any dilemma in a religious teach- 
ing, of course, may prove its undoing, as 
it seems this one does, or it may become 
its strength, if honestly met, in the same 
way that a crucified official may prove 
either a lost leader or a valuable martyr. 

Sociological reform and psychiatric ad- 
justment seem for the purposes of hu- 
manistic religion at least, irreconcilable. 
But that this is mere seeming should, I 
believe, become plainly evident when the 
full implications of psychiatry are ap- 
preciated. 

Up to date few have conceived of psy- 
chiatry as anything but a study of the 
“sick soul’, whereas in its more general 
form it actually takes into its province 
the study of the healthy personality, even 
the “saved” of the orthodox sects. One 
can only realize the full scope of this 
branch of psychology when he is aware 
that even the most normal of us are not 
one hundred per cent. oriented in reality. 
By and large the business of psychiatry 
has been confined, like medicine in gen- 
eral, to the ill and ailing, and its remedies, 
while often successful in putting, as it 
were, the cripples on their feet or on 
crutches, do not of themselves make 
robust personalities ready again for hard 
usage. The chief remedy so far applied 
by psychiatry, it will be recalled, is the 
awakening of new interest and activity 
which automatically starts the process of 
the reintegration of personality. Now if 
one leaves the partially cured and studies 
the lives of persons who overcame dis- 
integration in its various degrees and who 
achieved robust personalities, one finds 
that it is chiefly one element which works 
the miracle of transformation: the ea- 
tension of mere interests into all-absorbing 
life purposes. 

Ordinarily psychiatry does not establish 
the individual in life purposes; at best 
it simply helps at times to modify them. 
It has been for the individual to find pur- 
poses at random in his work, his church, 
or even in his avocation. Suecessful, full 
and satisfactory orientation in reality 
depends then on the purpose which inte- 
grates the personality. In this connection 
it is well to observe that the person inte- 
grated by a purpose aiming at the ac- 
cumulation of a million dollar fortune is 
very likely to suffer disintegration in 
times of depression when such a purpose 
is usually thwarted; whereas a personal- 
ity like that of Jane Addams, organized 
about a progressively realized humanita- 
rian purpose, is less liable to shock, more 
likely to mount progressively into higher 
integrations, and more likely to fortify 
itself with an increasingly cordial and 
intimate social environment. 

While the solution of the humanist 
dilemma is perhaps evident by this time 
in the reference to the life of Miss 
Addams, it must be clarified by some fur- 
ther considerations. 

First, the present sociological Utopian- 
ism of humanism, because of its obvious 
excess of optimism and disregard for the 
individual, must be modified. The per- 
fected society is probably not realizable; 
and if it were some day, the infinite 
clamor of human desires would still re- 
quire psychological hushing. But without 
question the humanist does live in a social 
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order where much equalizing must be 
done, patching here, replacing there. Dr. 
Reese’s practical program is practical and 
not a visionary Utopianism or the ideal- 
istic delusions of an undisciplined malcon- 
tent. He himself represents a personality 
unified by humanitarian purposes, and ac- 
cordingly one thereby satisfactorily 
oriented in reality. Perhaps this explains 
his disregard for the cosmic and individual 
aspects of humanism. This being the case 
the humanistic social gospel remains, al- 
though it may not be. put forward as a 
eure-all for ninety-five per cent. of the 
ills men suffer in their contacts with 
reality. 

On the other hand, and secondly, the 
psychiatric teachings or implications in 
their fullness, disclosing the effect of pur- 
pose in the orientation of individuals in 
reality, do not exclude the obvious need 
for social change. A man may integrate 
his personality and thus orient himself 
in reality by the adoption of and the giv- 
ing of his energies to the realization of 
humanitarian purposes. 

Sociology and psychiatry, changing the 
world and changing the man, are not fun- 
damentally opposed. The best science and 
the best religion change the man by in- 
spiring him to change the world. Thus 
fundamentally, humanism need not dis- 
card its heroic gospel of social betterment 
although it dares to recognize the need in 
sadly disorganized personalities, and in 
many more not so sadly disorganized, of 
making some adjustment to an unyielding 
world. In fact, herein may lie the future 
power of humanism: it can use the psy- 
chology of adjustment, in purposes and 
work for sociological betterment. A man 
will make the inner adjustment to reality 
as did Jane Addams and scores of other 
great leaders through some sort of hu- 
manitarian purpose. 

Such a reconciliation of apparent op- 
posites brings humanism nearer theism, and 


Editorial from The Christian Leader 


The Editor of Tae RecGrsteR believes 
he will be indulged for reprinting the fol- 
lowing editorial from The Christian Leader 
of August 29, 1931. It is heartenin 
that the two editors are in fundamenta 
agreement on the present economic situa- 
tion. The editorial is also a gratifying 
evidence of the friendliness of The Leader. 
We reciprocate the good-will.—Tur Eprror. 


Dr. Dieffenbach at Williamstown 


On Sunday, August 16, in the Congre- 
gational church of Williamstown, Mass., 
before a congregation which included 
many members of the Institute of Politics, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN Register (Unitarian), uttered 
a brave, strong word in behalf of economic 
freedom, which was reported widely in 
the newspapers. Because he used Russia 
as an illustration, and because we are so 
divided about Russia, there is danger of 
what he said being misunderstood. He is 
not for the Soviet system of government, 
but he is for the curbing of a capitalism 
which fails to provide work and food for 
millions, 

“Dieffenbach Praises Russia’, said the 
headlines. “Says Capitalistic Era is Over.” 
So he did, but not exactly that way. Note 


individual, co mpetitive, unrestrained capi. 
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it does so in this manner: humanism 
not henceforth be so neglectful of 
relation of the individual to reality n 
so loud in its exclusive emphasis on th 
social gospel. The recognition of “reality 
although it is used in the practical az 
psychiatric sense, establishes the bloo 
relation between theist and humanist 
This makes their difference not that o 
any particular relation between man an 
reality but simply an intellectual diver 
gence, not of tremendous consequence, as 
to whether man shall call reality perso 
ality, person, or simply “X”. Experiences 
of reality is the chief thing, the menta 
pictures of it should be, and for the greai 
souls of history have been, secondary 
Theories of the character of reality 
fall short when they attempt to describe 
reality in such a manner as will conyey 
man’s highest experiences of it. Humanis 
and theist may thus join hands in thei 
quest of an ever happier adjustment to 
this universe; and they can stand in the 
pulpits together and preach the samé 
gospel of attaining it—salvation through 
service, 

To waylay misunderstanding, a word 0! 
warning is necessary. No humanist should 
make his pulpit a sociological or psycho- 
logical lecture platform, and neither 
should parishioners be psychoanalyzed, 
as some pastors have done, as if they were 
semi-insane patients. The scientific back- 
ground might as well be forgotten in the 
pulpit and in the parish calling where 
the minister must speak to persons 
himself who respond to enthusiasm for 
humanity and to the old mystic desire fo! 
a stronger hold on reality. It is only the 
human and cultural appeal that will pre 
mote organization and growth in our lives 
The world and the man will be saved to 
gether by preaching the poetry of life and 
not by preaching a perpetual scientific 
analysis. 
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these sentences and see if we all can not 
endorse the thing that he is after: “ 
us penetrate beneath the blunders and in 
justices, probably inevitable in a revyolu- 
tion, and ask if it is not the purest, mos’ 
practical idealism to believe, as they be 
lieve in Russia, that material things 
should be the means of livelihood and 
not the end of life. .. . There the security 
of the livelihood of the multitude ha 
been sublimated into a religion.” “Do we 
not desire such a righteous control of the 
physical means that we may devote our 
time more to the production of refined, 
well rounded, joyous lives? We are 
the beginning of an era of which the dis- 
tinguishing mark is that our religio 
shall function not primarily in the inte 
est of a post-mortem heaven, but in the 
interest of a just, happy, peaceful ea i 

- Whatever is done will be done b 
ourselves. The great change is not goin 
to happen while we wait, be it never 
prayerfully; it will occur because 
make it come true. ... The old era 
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talism which has done so much for ma 
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1 production, but so little for the spir- 
1 life, is ended.” 

We ourselves doubt seriously that in 
Russia material things are regarded as a 
means and not as an end, and that the 
rulers of Russia are seeking spiritual ends. 


_ We can not declare that religion we have 


known in the past has functioned mainly 
in the interest of a post-mortem heaven. 
We put prayerful waiting side by side 
with strenuous endeavor as a means of 


_ progress. Perhaps we would go further 


than Dr. Dieffenbach in emphasizing the 


hope of progress which lies in a reformed 


capitalism or in a recognition of Christ’s 
teaching of stewardship. These differences 
of view and of emphasis, however, only 
throw into clearer relief our admiration 
for his courage and our endorsement of 
his fundamental positions. 

A chance to work and earn a. decent 
living is an inalienable right. Charity, 
noble and beautiful as it is in its higher 
manifestations, can never be a substitute 
for justice. Flesh and blood too often have 
been sacrificed to machines. It has been 
altogether too easy for those in privileged 
positions to drift along doing nothing, 
while doors of opportunity are slammed 


CORRESP 


“An Inhibited Report” 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


I am impelled to write you concerning 
the editorial in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of July 30 entitled “An Inhibited Report’. 
I am and have been for several years a 
regular member of the Department of 
Research and Edueation of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. When, therefore, you refer to “the 
estimable churchmen’, the reference in- 
cludes myself. Haying been present at all 
meetings of the’ department I know what 
oeeurred concerning the report to which 
you refer and I must point out to you that 
your editorial not only charges us with 
dishonesty but contains untruths that are 
quite slanderous in implication. 

First, however, let me say from my ex- 
perience with the department, that I have 
never known a group to act more fear- 
lessly or independently even at the risk 
of causing the Federal Council trouble 
with its constituency. The Council has al- 
ways granted the department entire free- 
dom and the yarious studies of the de- 
partment will testify that the department 
has suffered no interference from the 
©ouncil. The leadership of the department 
by F. Ernest Johnson is itself a guarantee 
“that this would be so. 

Your editorial says: “The Federal 
Council did a job that was forced upon it 
largely by its own questionable if unofficial 
record. . . .” This’ is absolutely untrue. 
We were committed to it before any of 


us, including the Executive Secretary, had 


any inkling of the relationships of the 
Senior General Secretary and the Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the “Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill’, with 


Mr. Hays. If we had known about this 


“questionable” record I think there is not 
the slightest chance that our study would 
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in the faces of the Httle children of the 
poor. Theologies, philosophies, systems of 
ethics worked out in the study, however 
perfect they seem, lack a breadth of wis- 
dom and a power in ideas born of first- 
hand contact with men as well as with 
books. The churches too often in their 
history have given time and energy to 
minor matters. If any good thing can 
come out of Russia, any word of light or 
leading, let it come and let us welcome 
it with open mind. 

There is one factor in our mixed human 
equation which Russia ignores—and which 
some of us ignore. It is the factor, God. 
We mean not simply an integrating factor 
in this cosmos. We mean the One who 
is behind every scaffold which sways the 
future, and who standeth in the shadow, 
watching, waiting, helping man catch 
stronger hold on the goodness and truth 
and beauty which are His habitations. A 
greater faith in such a God, a closer walk 
with Him, is the one great thing we need 
to make us labor till we drop, if need be, 
in behalf of the under-privileged folks 
for whom Dr. Dieffenbach uttered his 
searching and humbling word. 


ONDENCE 


ever have been made. If we had not been 
publicly committed to the study, I think 
we would have withdrawn from it as soon 
as these facts became known because of 
the possibility of incurring just such 
criticism as this editorial contains and 
thus rendering the report of no effect. For 
this reason the first sentence of the edito- 
rial is correct. [That sentence follows: 
“Of course it was unfortunate that the 
Federal Council of Churches should be the 
organization to make a research of the 
moving picture industry.’’] 

The editorial says: “The estimable 
churchmen could not come with chemically 
clean hands to their task of purifying the 
movies because of the association with 
Hays for profit, and in secret, of several 
of their own paid agents or members.” The 
implication of this statement is that a 
number of the staff or leaders in our 
work are now or were when the study was 
undertaken on the Hays payroll. As a 
matter of fact, the two who had any such 
relationship were not of our department 
and in each case the relationship had been 
terminated months before our study was 
undertaken. The use of the word “mem- 
bers” is of course very misleading since 
the Council has no individual members 
and the implication is that the persons 
referred to are members of some inside 
group. The statement also totally over- 
looks the character and policy of our de- 
partment which carries on its studies 
quite independently of the administrative 
organization of the Council. I know for 
a fact that the department was under ex- 
press instructions not merely to be un- 
hampered by the relationships above re- 
ferred to but to bring them out in its 
findings. 

The editorial says: “Something  in- 
hibited the churchly researchers, and 
that something we haye suggested in what 
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we have written.” This statement coming 
after the reference to “hush money” pre- 
sumably means to the uninformed reader 
that the producers’ money secured the 
watering down of our findings. It would 
seem much more rational to suppose that 
when the Federal Council found itself 
under a cloud because of the relationships 
referred to we would lean backward in 
the effort to make clear our disapproval 
of them. Many people seem to think that 
we did so. Certainly, Mr, Hays in adver- 
tising that we had made war on him did 
not feel that he was ‘collecting on any 
investment that he may have considered 
he was making when he paid Federal 
Council staff members for services rend- 
ered to the industry. I am not charging 
that he had any such purpose, but I am 
merely drawing an inference from the 
assumption which the editorial makes. 

The editorial, after referring to the 
existence of lewd pictures, says: “Of this 
evil condition the Federal Council report 
gives but halting and timid intimation.” 
This sentence I consider, quite in- 
vidious since it leads the reader to sup- 
pose that the report was announced as 
a report of motion pictures, although we 
most expressly stated that we could not 
report on the quality of the films and were 
not attempting to do so. In spite of the 
limits we set to our study, we did say, 
however, that the churches, as indicated 
by pronouncements, which were quoted, 
were yery much dissatisfied with the 
screen at the present time. I consider this 
statement in the editorial quite slander- 
ous in its implication. 

Finally, it seems to me utterly out of 
place for a religious journal to clamor 
for the denunciation of persons whose 
connection with the Federal Council had 


is, 


already been severed. They paid a big 
price for maintaining the relationships 


complained of. There was an element of 
unfairness at best in our pillorying them 
again in public in our report months after 
their resignations had taken effect. In 
the nature of the case, this can not be 
helped but we could see no reason for 
further chastisement of individuals who, 
we were confident, had meant no wrong 
however blind they may have been. 

I trust that in all fairness to a depart- 
ment that is rendering notable service 
in the social field and that your readers 
may not be prejudiced concerning the 
value of its studies, you will see fit to 
give this communication the same pub- 
licity that your criticism received. 

JoHN HowLanpd LATHROP. 

WINDSOR, VT. 

[Our relations with the Federal Council 
have been consistently friendly. Last 
week, for example, we printed conspic- 
uously the Labor Day Message of the 
Council. Again and again we commend 
their magnificent work for a better world 
order. 

It is true we resent their superior 
evangelical atfitude in barring us as a 
Fellowship out of the Council, because 
we are considered unfit and unorthodox. 
But we neyer go where we are not 
wanted; and some of us would not have 
a part as individuals in an organization 
where all of us as a body were barred, 

(Continued on page 707) 
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Boom the Conference! 


UCH IS the racked state of the world, and so 

admirable is the choice of speakers who know 
the way forward to a better one, we urge upon all 
Unitarians and other liberals to join in the Phil- 
adelphia Conference next month. The dates are 
October 19-22. 

Never in all the years of living men and women 
have there been times like these. History is both un- 
making and making. There is nothing human that 
escapes the terrific testing now going on every- 
where. An old era and a new one! 

We think first of the economic order, and for the 
first time the fact is driven home with overwhelm- 
ing and yet heartening force that unless we make 
the material means of the livelihood of the world’s 
suffering multitude a religious article of faith, we 
are doomed. What are we going to do? 

That is only one subject on the program in Phil- 
adelphia. All the others are just as vital, as free 
from the sheer “preacher-talk” that the lay- 
man rightly will not spend his time and money on. 
This is the real thing, salty with the savor of where 
we all live. 

From week to week the details of the coming 
meetings are printed in THE REGISTER. We have a 
word from Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, chairman, and 
he lays great stress upon the round tables led by 
competent and unafraid men who will give a stir- 
ring presentation of their several fields of inquiry, 
with the purpose of starting vigorous discussion. 

Definite and if possible united convictions will 
be published at once, and. it is believed, will help 
to get social and political action in this country 
and abroad. 

We Unitarians should regain our lost leadership 
with our friends of other churches. We have lum- 
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bered along with a considerable lot of imperti 
detachment and musty attic baggage. Now Phil- 


adelphia calls every one alive to come, and recover — 


our vitality by wrestling over these life-and-death 
problems of a muddled humanity. It looks like a 
great conference. Ministers, boom it! Distribute 
the programs. 


The Vacation School 


UR IDEA OF VACATION in schools is a relic 

of past ages, Mr. Willis A. Sutton, retiring 
president of the National Education Association, 
believes. He is sure that for most children, the 
three months’ vacation in summer is a physical, 
mental and moral hazard, when they lose much 
of the benefit that the discipline of school in winter 
has given them, and when they often become thor- 
oughly disorganized. In Atlanta, Georgia, of which 
city Mr. Sutton is Superintendent of Schools, the 
Parent-Teacher Association has arranged a sum- 
mer-activities program to conserve from one winter 
to the next the benefits of school. 

The criticism of Mr. Sutton is equally valid 
when it is applied to the even longer vacation of 
the Sunday School. Many churches have already 
recognized this, and have held vacation schools for 
three or four weeks during the summer, where the 
teaching of religion, the development of character, 
training in handicrafts, and athletics are judi- 
ciously balanced in a systematic program. The bene- 
fits of these vacation schools for both children and 
parents have been obvious, and the life of the 
church, through the Sunday School, has been 
greatly stimulated. This is an excellent example 
for many Unitarian Schools. If the work is too 
difficult for one school, a number of them might 
successfully unite to accomplish the work. Added 
to the obvious benefits, would then be the very 
important one of Unitarian organizations co- 
operating in the face of a common need to find the 
solution of a common difficulty. H. 


My Lady’s Shoes 


TRADE JOURNAL announces that the shoe 

manufacturers of the United States are pre- 
paring to make 900,000,000 pairs of shoes next 
year. This will provide more than seven pairs of 
shoes for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

Who will wear these millions of shoes? Not the 
poor miner in the soft coal district of West Vir- 
ginia. He will be fortunate if he can get this year’s 
shoes half-soled to last another winter. Not the 
poor school teacher. Not ministers and_ their 
families in country churches. 

Enter the dressing-room of a suite de lure on 
the /le de France. Here, row upon row on their 
specially made trees are forty pairs of shoes—black, 
brown, and white—gold slippers, silver slippers, 
slippers for every gown. They are not all American 
made. Oh no! “B— of London makes excellent 
shoes. They range in price from $88 to $46; boots, 
from $70 to $80.” Some of the gay slippers will 
have come from Paris—at a price. 


—_ 
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mgry children. The cost of one pair of B—’s 
boots would feed a starving family for two months. 
_ Amos of Scripture said something about the 
poor and a pair of shoes. But that was at Bethel— 
and it was long ago! There is, too, the poignant 
and pathetic song of the barefoot negro, “All God’s 
chillun got shoes.” It was his idea of Heaven— 
a place where he might have a pair of shoes and 
“walk all over God’s Heaven”. 
| The stately ship glides on even keel across the 
_ Atlantic and in my lady’s cabin in trim and even 
‘rows are forty pairs of shoes,—black, brown, and 
white, gold slippers, silver slippers, slippers for 
every gown,—for my lady must be beautifully 
shod. 8. 


Bertrand Russell Belongs 


ANY PEOPLE have recently learned with 
surprise that Bertrand Russell was instructed 

in the tenets of the Unitarian faith. On alternate 
Sundays he was taken to the Episcopalian and the 
Presbyterian churches, but at home he was taught 

_ to be a Unitarian. At eighteen he abandoned all 
dogmas of Christianity, including, it seems, the 
Unitarian principles, and discovered, to his sur- 
prise, that he was much happier than when he had 
been struggling to retain some form of theological 
belief. Apparently, this was his last outward alle- 
giance to the church, which he associated with the 
maintenance of a dead body of doctrine, rather than 
the perpetuation of the living breath of the spirit. 

Since then, his advocacy of the cause of clear 
thinking, his allegiance to intellectual integrity, 
his fervent desire for strong and independent char- 
acter, and his passionate devotion to peace, seem, 
to his own mind, to have separated him from the 
church. 

Bertrand Russell does not grasp the fact that a 
church can and does exist which preserves and 
seeks to apply, as he himself does, the spirit of 
aspiration, less to the letter of belief than to the 
veraciousness of fact. It is the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. No churches that are founded on dogma can 
ever quite understand this truth, for they live in 
another world and speak in another tongue. It is 
a sad commentary on the leaders in liberal churches 
if they fail to convince such men as Russell, who 

incorporate in their own ideals so much of the 

content of liberal faith. Our churches when they 
are faithful are seeking to accomplish as a com- 
munion what the idealists as individuals are ad- 
vocating with a common religious fervor. These 
individualists belong with us. i) 


Hotel Religions Flourish 


T IS AMAZING how men sane, balanced, judi- 
cial in their business and social life fall easy 
_ victims to the racketeer in religion. Apparently 
any “ism” that promises health, wealth, and hap- 


gains adherents. 


Meanwhile, the bitter cry goes up from earth’s 


piness by “thinking the right thoughts” readily - 
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Although Lowell declared that “heaven alone is 
given away’, the plain fact is that health, wealth, 
and happiness must be earned. They are bought at 
a price. 

Surely the art of living deserves as much con- 
sideration, aS much intensive thinking and plan- 
ning, as the pursuit of wealth. Yet how few are 
able and willing to plan their lives! 

If it takes years of intelligent effort to build up 
a prosperous business, why do men expect to learn 
successful living by reading a pamphlet or listen- 
ing to a lecture? The plain fact is, as a modern 
psychologist has pointed out, the wisdom learned 
in one field does not “carry over” into another. 
Here is the opportunity for the racketeer. 

He is prosperous-looking, suave, engaging. He 
has a perfect system. He holds forth in hotel 
parlors. We note his advertisements. Joseph Fort 
Newton has referred to these “hotel religions”. He 
added that they “lack the social note”. 

There’s the rub. No disturbing thought about 
others enters here. All is serene, and egocentric to 
a degree. “I am not responsible for what occurs 
to other people”, said the adherent of one of these 
“religions”. 

What a world, this world of the “hotel religions” ! 
The soul soars, the mind is at peace. Health, 
wealth, and happiness are being borne hither on, 
wings of thought! Just outside the door are des- 
titute, hungering multitudes. Never mind. Some 
one will look after them. We must think right 
thoughts. “We are not responsible for other 
people.” 8. 


Another Victorian Age 


RE WE DUE for a return to the dignity and 
slow rhythm of that much-exploited age, the 
Victorian years? Life moves in cycles. After a 
specified time we tire of the old way of doing busi- 
ness, dressing, recreation. For some time, now, we 
have been hearing murmurings of discontent. Pre- 
dictions in influential quarters are not wanting that 
the dawn of a new era is upon us, when men will 
be men again, and women will be women. One of 
the most determining influences in a nation’s life 
is its music. It can almost be said, that, as goes a 
nation’s music, so goes its business and its morals, 
as well as its laws. 

The Dancing Masters of America have just held 
their annual convention in Los Angeles, Calif. They 
have emphatically decreed that the old wild and 
boisterous music must go in favor of “slow rhythmic 
steps to soft and dreamy melodies”. It looks like 
a revolution in Bohemia. If the revolution should 
come it would not surprise us. The time is at hand 
for a new cycle. Boisterous music, undisciplined im- 
pulses and extravagant habits may have to go. 
After all, the depression may have been salutary if 
it taught us to distinguish reality from pretense. 

C. 
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Che Literary Game 


A Literary Holiday 


Nowadays, when moratoria of many kinds are being proposed as pan- 
aceas to heal the ailments now troubling civilization, we beg leave to sug- 
gest one of still another kind. Why not a general agreement on the part 
of authors and publishers to declare a year’s holiday from certain kinds 
of literature? Suppose, for a twelve-month, certain types of fiction should 
cease to be produced. What if the reading public could be freed from 
stories of sex, psychoanalysis, and gloomy realism? What a relief, if for 
a time, at least, novels whose chief stock-in-trade is adultery, cynicism, 
and general immorality should cease to appear? We, for one, would wel- 


come such a vacation with relief. 


The Black Worker 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


Tue N®GRO WAGR-EARNER. By Lorenzo J. 
Greene and Carter G. Woodson. Washington, 
D.C.: The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc. $3.00. 

The Negro Wage-Harner is the product 
of a three-year study of the trends of 
negroes in industry from 1890 onward. 
The year 1890 was chosen because that is 
the first year in which the census gave 
separate figures for negro workers. There 
are in addition one or two chapters deal- 
ing with the situation prior to emancipa- 
tion and between emancipation and 1890, 

The study takes up the main fields of 
employment,—agriculture, domestic and 
personal service, trade, transportation and 
manufacturing,—first from 1890 to the 
World War, then from the World War 
to the present. The book is a mine of in- 
formation and represents a very great 
deal of painstaking research. 

The significant findings of the study are 
the gradual but apparently increasing 
tendency of the negroes to leave agricul- 
ture and personal service and to enter into 
industry. 

One point of especial significance to 
students of the labor movement is the 
discussion of the attitude of the trade 
unions in making it difficult for negroes 
to engage in the more highly skilled occu- 
pations. Many unions do not admit 
negroes, others admit them only in sepa- 
rate unions; and even when they are ad- 
mitted in mixed unions the negro worker 
is often the first to be discharged and the 
last to be taken on regardless of his skill 
in the craft. This attitude of race an- 
tagonism makes the transition of the 
negro from agriculture to industry in- 
creasingly difficult and makes. the general 
position of the negro worker harder in a 
period when agricultural opportunities 
are lessened. 

The book is replete with statistics and 
interesting diagrammatic material. It also 
has a very adequate bibliography. 


Our Scrap With Spain 


THe MArriAL Spirit. A Study of Our War 
With Spain. By Walter Millis. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

Of all the books we have read of late, 
this is the most interesting, and the 
most depressing. We challenge any thought- 


A. R. H. 


ful American to read it without a deep- 
ening sense of humiliation. That a 
great country like the United States 
could be swept into war with so little 
cause, the actual reasons camouflaged 
under motives disinterested and humani- 
tarian, is altogether incredible. Yet so it 
was. Wittily and with the utmost candour, 
Mr. Millis lays bare all the facts pertain- 
ing in our hundred-days war with Spain, 
the varied causes leading up to the con- 
flict, the leaders responsible, the victories 
won by the army and navy in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, the efforts of 
our diplomats, and the far-reaching results 
which followed. It is a sorry spectacle. 
The war might easily have been avoided. 
The three men chiefly responsible were 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and William Randolph Hearst, an im- 
pressive trinity. The nation, prosperous, 
seeking an outlet for its energies, aroused 
by skillful propaganda about the suffering 
Cubans, was led into the struggle largely 
by the efforts of two political leaders, 
dreaming of empire, and of the yellow 
press, ably seconded by partisan politics, 
and a president weakened and spineless. 
Deliberately, stupidly, we picked a quarrel 
with Spain, who to avoid the threatened 
conflict, made every possible concession, 
did everything which lay within her 
power. And then, when war came, it found 
us a nation wholly unprepared; with the 
result that the whole business was hope- 
lessly bungled. If we had had a first-class 
foe to deal with, it might well have ended 
in complete disaster. As it was, in our 
conduct of the affair we have little to be 
proud of, Seen now, in the perspective of 
thirty years, it appears as an episode in 
our national history thoroughly inglorious. 
Mr. Millis tells his story with vigor, in- 
sight, and no little humor. Frankly and 
without bias, he states the facts now 
available concerning such disputed ques- 
tions as the Sampson-Sehley controversy, 
the destruction of the Maine, the break- 
down of the commissary and medical de- 
partments of the army, the lack of co- 
operation between our military and naval 
authorities. He also lays bare the true in- 
wardness of the campaign which led to the 
capture of Santiago, of Dewey’s victory of 
Manila Bay, of our double-crossing of 
Aguinaldo, and our subsequent seizure of 
the Philippines. In the course of the narra- 
tive, various reputations are revealed in a 
new light. Weyler was not the butcher he 
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was pictured. Shafter deserves more cere 
than has been allotted him. While t 
doughty T. R., both as soldier and | 
ministrator, is disclosed as a figure wif 
proportions considerably less than hero 
It may well be that the traits of chara 
ter manifested by him at this early s 
of his career may have had not a littl 
to do with our government’s refusal 0 
his offer to lead a brigade in an 
twenty years later. 

In the final analysis, this book is wort 
reading, not so much for the vivacity ¢ 
its style, nor for the clearness with whid 
it describes an historical period of con 
paratively recent date, as for its skill 
making plain those elements which ar 
present in every war, making milita 
the evil thing it always is. A. R. H, 


Our Brother in Bonds 


THE PHRSONALITY OF CRIMINALS. By Alber 
Warren Stearns. Boston: The Beacon 
Inc. $2.00. 

Dr. Stearns is the Dean of Tufts Colleg 
Medical School and Commissioner of Cor 
rection of the Commonwealth of Mass: 
chusetts. He speaks out of a long person 
experience in dealing with criminals. Hi 
believes that the proper study of € 
criminal classes is the study of individua 
criminals. The criminal is the person wh 
does not conform to the social code. 
inhibitions of the social order are absent 
He is governed by uncontrolled instinet 
which, according to the author, are bas 
cally selfish. The chief cause of the 
criminal’s running amuck is lack of trair 
ing. Such lack is oftenest found in an en 
vironment of low cultural level. 
author does not believe in a criminal type 
nor does he believe that criminals are al 
or nearly all, mentally sick, or grea 
deficient. They have no training in th 
fine art of civilized inhibitions. Alcoholisi 
he finds to be a great destroyer of th 
inhibitory will. ’ 

He sees a long slow process ahead 
more enlightened dealing with crimina 
Children must be better trained, but als 
low cultural levels must be raised, imm 
gration restricted, alcoholism more effec 
tively dealt with. But most of all th 
criminal must be not so much pitied 
understood. 

The book is commended to all peopl 
from judges down, who have anything t 
do with our criminal courts, persons an 
houses of correction. J. A. Es 


Green Apples 

New ENGLAND Horrpay: A NOoveL. 
Charles Allen Smart. New York: W. W. Norto 
Ine, $2.50. 

A young Manhattan journalist accept 
an invitation to join a house party ove 
Washington’s Birthday in a Souther 
Massachusetts town. His hosts and felloy 
guests are eight young people like him 
self. Distributed between the Unita 
parsonage and an ancient country hou 
they pass two days together in c 
other’s company. Picnics, walks, dinner 
dances, together with a chureh service 
fully occupy their time. Their doings, i 
terest in each other, thoughts and 4 
cussions make the story; the reader gail 
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insight into their varied interests, 
backgrounds, and personalities through 
the medium of chapters, each of which is 
supposedly written by a member of the 
‘ party in turn, with chapters by the parson 
and his wife thrown in for good measure. 
The incidents recorded are negligible. 
They serve merely as jumping-off places 
for the discussions which touch upon 
pretty much everything in heaven and 
earth. These young people, unlike the 
youth often found in contemporary fiction, 
are vigorous, healthy-minded, enthusiastic, 
interested in simple good times, in them- 
selves and in each other. Their views of 
life are delightfully young, thoroughly 
characteristic of inexperience, having the 
juiciness and sharp tang of unripe fruit. 
For a first novel, the story shows not a 
little promise. There are one or two serious 
lapses from good taste. Thought sometimes 
lacks clarity. Sentences are frequently too 
long, and over-involved. But there is much 
wit, salty and incisive, together with 
many brilliant commentaries on contem- 
porary civilization. Altogether, in our 
opinion, a novel original and well above 
the ordinary. A, R. H. 


For Youth 


THe STUDENT Lirn AND OTHER Essays. By 
Sir William Osler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Oo. $2.00. 


These lectures, “The Student Life”, 
“Man’s Redemption of Man”, “A Way of 
Life”, “Science and Immortality’, have 
been published before. They. were orig- 
inally published, however, under condi- 
tions which necessarily limited the circu- 
lation of each, with the exception of the 
lecture on “Science and Immortality’, to 
students of medicine. Now, gathered in 
one volume, and centered on the thought 
of youth in general, they acquire an added 
force and value. Modern youth ean be 
brought in contact with no more whole- 
some and inspiring personality than that 
of Dr. Osler. We are especially grateful 
for the foreword by Dr. Bashford, an ad- 
mirable synopsis of Dr. Cushing’s. two- 
volume biography. Nothing could be more 
to the point than Dr. Bashford’s closing 
words concerning Dr. Osler: “It had 
fallen to him to prove, more than any man 
of his age, perhaps, that the life of the 
spirit has no borders.” Something of that 
great service to the rising generation, 
this little book is well fitted to render. 

A. M. L. 


Our German Neighbors 


Tue Pastor or Pocesrn. By Gustav 
Frenssen. Translated by Katharine G. Potts. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oo. $2.50. 

Typically German, diffuse, solid, both 
realistic and romantic, this novel will 
amply reward the reader who persists 
to the end of its more than four hundred 
closely-printed pages. The author, one of 
the leading writers of fiction in present- 
day Germany, paints a vivid picture of 
peasant life in Holstein before, during, 
and after the great war. In some ways it 
‘is superior to Remarque’s two stories 
covering the same period. The sufferings 
of country people under war-time condi- 
tions are portrayed with real genius. 
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Especially revealing are the descriptions 
of what they were forced to undergo dur- 
ing the years following the armistice, 
when revolution had abolished the em- 
pire and the republic had not yet come 
into being. Through his hero, a country 
minister, the author proclaims a religion 
human and genuinely liberal; as well as 
a political philosophy equally broad, pro- 
gressive, and humane. In these days, when 
so much attention is focussed upon Ger- 
many, and prevailing conditions demand 
a revision of our attitude toward our 
Teutonic neighbors, this novel has a sig- 
nificance particularly timely. A. R. H. 


The New Missions 


Tun Story or AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS. By 
Benjamin Hunnicutt and William Watkins 
Reid. New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, $1.00. 

Missionary activities have advanced in- 
eredibly in fifty years. For a long time 
the missionary’s chief duty was to carry 
the message of Christ, teach barbarians 
a catechism by rote, and incidentally 
spread habits of Occidental civilization. 
A new enthusiasm for missions developed 
when medical missions began their benef- 
jcent service. Now in the light of the 
ravages of flood, drought and famine, 
agricultural missions have arrived, in- 
spired by the assumption that heathen 
starving cannot be responsive to Christian- 
ity. The fundamental work done in India, 
China, Japan, Africa and South America 
persuades the reader that at last mis- 
sionary work has, in part at least, parted 
with its doctrinaire practices and decided, 
finding people where they are, to begin to 
build from the ground up. W.F.G. 


Good Art, Low Tone 


Devit’s Duy. By Phyllis Bottome. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Go. $2.50. 

A striking specimen of the kind of novel 
we have come to expect Phyllis Bottome 
to produce. In many ways, fiction of a 
high order. A plausible plot built up gradu- 
ally and reasonably, the people truly life- 
like. Incidents varied, often dramatic. A 
picturesque background, colorful and not 
too obtrusive. The writer’s style conno- 
tative, at times brilliant. The sole defect 
of Devil’s Due exists in the low moral 
tone which saturates its pages. The hero 
is thoroughly bad, with scarcely a redeem- 
ing quality. The heroine is attractive, but 
little more than a beautiful animal. Her 
people, for the most part, are a poor lot. 
The two really admirable characters are 
the old cardinal and the peasant girl, 
Mariendel. The scenes of the story are 
laid in the Austrian Alps and Vienna. 
Sophisticated fiction, very modern, hardly 


inspiring. AR. H. 
Christian Origins 
Tup HeaAD oF THE Cornpr. By Louis 


Matthews Sweet. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

A study of Christian origins; more 
specifically, an effort to recover the his- 
torical process by which the personality 
of Jesus became the essential part of 
Christianity or, as the author put it, “how 
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Jesus passes from Founder to Substance 
in his religion”. Dr. Sweet adheres closely 
to the New Testament, which he endeavors 
to interpret with a reasonable amount of 
higher criticism. He is not primarily con- 
cerned with authorship and date, but 
takes the twenty-seven books as a testi- 
mony of earliest Christianity, and draws 
his conclusions therefrom. Christianity 
began as a free and vital movement, at 
the center of which was Christ, whose 
main purpose was not to sway multitudes, 
but, as a teacher, to stamp the image of 
his character and personality on a few 
chosen followers. On controverted ques- 
tions, Dr. Sweet inclines to be conserva- 
tive; but he insists, throughout, that the 
main point to he remembered is that 
Christianity was, and is, the life and per- 
sistent personality of Jesus. The conclud- 
ing chapter on “Jesus and Essential Chris- 
tianity” is of interest as setting forth Dr. 
Sweet’s interpretation of what this means 
for to-day. He relates the doctrinal con- 
tent of Christianity to Jesus “in order 
to reach and interpret the mind of 
Christ”; and he uses four distinctive doc- 
trines which he apparently considers of 
paramount importance in Christianity. 
There are, the Fatherhood of God, Chris- 
tian Conduct, the Idea of Forgiveness, and 
the Hope of Immortality. In each case, 
the doctrine goes back-to Jesus’ interpre- 
tation of God as love and the testimony 
that Jesus himself lived the life of love. 
F.R.S. 


Books Received 


Smitpy ApAMS. By R. J. Eurrough. 
York: Longmans Green & Co. $2.00. 


New 


Sumac. By Thomas C. Hinkle. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. $2.00. 

Out of THD RuT. By Ford G. Birchard. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House. $1.75. 


THe LITTLE CHAPEL OF THE SOUL, 
Christopher Publishing House. $2.00, 


Boston : 


THe MirRROoR OF TRUTH AND GUIDE TO HaAp- 
PINESS. By Muharrem Nadji. Boston: Christo- 
pher Publishing House. $1.25. 


SNOWDEN’S SunpAay-ScHoon LEsSsons. By 
James H. Snowden. New York: The Macmillan 
Co, $1.35. 


Luck or Lowry. By Jvsephine Daskam 


Bacon. New York: Longmans Green & Co. 
$2.00. 

TREASURES IN THH HarTH. By Fred Hamlin. 
New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 75 cents. 

Tarn ADVENTURES Or Mr, Frinnd. By Harold 
B. Hunting. New York: Friendship Press. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 

Tae WorRLD ON A FARM. By Gertrude 
Chandler Warner. New York: MIriendship 
Press. $1.00. 


RovinG WitH THE MIGRANTS. By Adela J. 
Ballard. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. Fifty cents. 


* 


Korwa, LAND ofr THR Dawn. By James Dale 
Van Buskirk. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


CagIn Sones: THe TRAVELLER’S OWN Sone 
Boox. Old-Time Melodies With Up-to-Date 
Words. By Elizabeth J. Stephens, Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. Fifty cents. 
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Speakers at Laymen’s League Convention 
to Discuss Church Working in Community 


ROF. E. VAN NORMAN EMERY, pro- 

fessor of psychiatry in Yale University, 
is announced as another speaker for the 
Eastern Convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, to be held at the Norwich 
Inn, near Norwich, Conn., September 
18-20. Professor Emery is president of the 
Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene, 
the original organization of that kind in 
the country. 

Of the general subject of addresses and 
discussions at the convention, an an- 
nouncement recently sent to League 
chapter officers says: 

“If a church is only a vague ‘influence 
for good’ in its community, the time and 
money spent on it is wasted. The com- 
munity should be definitely different from 
what it would be if the church were not 
in it, and the men and women of that 
church should mean something to that 
community which they wouldn’t mean if 
they were not connected with that church. 
Hence the timely convention topic: ‘The 
Relation of the Liberal Chureh to Its 
Community.’ ” 

Speakers will consider various aspects 
of community well-being and ways and 
means by which the church may and 
should promote it. Town planning will be 
discussed ‘by William Roger Greeley, 
honorary vice-president of the League, 
member of the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards “and formerly president of the 
Federation. Another speaker will be Prof. 
John Ll. Gillin, professor of sociology in 
the University of Wisconsin. Roy M. Cush- 


man, executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, will lead a 


group conference on “The Church in Com- 
munity Affairs’. Dr. Horace Westwood, 
who is entering his final year of preach- 


ing mission activity for the League, will 
discuss the function of the liberal church. 


Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of probation, giving his first 


address as president of the League, will 
sum up the points made in the speeches 
and will point to ways in which the 
church and League chapter can function 
as community forces. 

An important feature of the convention 
will be continued at Norwich, the group 
conferences on various problems relating 
to chapter work, such as programs, fi- 
nances, publicity, and membership  in- 
creases. Private conferences on chapter 
questions with national executives and ex- 
changes of helpful experiences among 
delegates outside the conference room are 
an unscheduled but valuable feature of 
the meetings. 

President Parsons will preside at all 
convention sessions. The final session will 
be held Sunday morning, September 20, 
after which the Convention service of 
worship will be conducted, and the con- 
vention sermon preached by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Mass. 

The Norwich Inn is not far from Long 
Island Sound and is about fifteen miles 
from New London, Conn., where a national 
convention of the League was held in 1922. 
It is set in a region of hills and lakes and 
woodland; the golfer virtually steps from 
the threshold to an eighteen-hole golf 
course; open water is a stone’s throw 


away; two tennis courts are on the 
grounds. 
All members of League chapters, re- 


gardless of location, are invited to attend, 
and members of Eastern chapters are 
specially urged to come. 


Philadelphia Ideal Conference City 


Some of the Great Historic Shrines to attract Unitarians 


HILADELPHIA has been selected as 

the place for the fourth biennial con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation because of its accessibility, with- 
out the distractions of a metropolis. The 
Benjamin Franklin has been chosen as 
the hotel, as it has ample accommodations 
for meetings of large and small groups. 
Here will be located the headquarters of 
the convention, and’ the morning group 
conferences. 

The hotel is surrounded by the great 
mercantile, financial and publishing inter- 
ests of Philadelphia. 

Some of the most interesting landmarks 
in old Philadelphia are within easy walk- 
ing distance of the hotel. Only a few 
blocks from it on Chestnut Street is In- 
dependence Hall and its flanking build- 
ings, where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, where the Constitution 
of the United States was framed, and 
where the Liberty Bell is now preserved. 
Between Third and Fourth Streets on 


Hall, whieh 
Continental Congress. 
Two blocks from the hotel, at Seventh 
and Market Streets, is the site on which 
Thomas Jefferson composed that immortal 
statement of the rights of mankind, the 
Declaration of American Independence. A 
little farther away, but still within easy 
walking distance, stands the Betsy Ross 
House, between Second and Third Streets, 
on Arch Street, known far and wide as 
the birthplace of the American Flag. 
Within a stone’s throw, on Second Street 
between Arch and Market Streets, stands 
old Ohrist Church, rich in historie mem- 
ories, its graveyard at Fifth and Arch 
Streets containing the graves of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Robert Morris, Brigadier 
General John Forbes, John Penn, Peyton 
Randolph, Francis Hopkinson and Ben- 
jamin Rush. 

There is much of historic interest and 
charm about Philadelphia, but it also 
offers to the visitor attractions in its 


Chestnut is Carpenters’ 
housed the First 
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commercial, artistic, scientific and 
life which renders it unique among A 
ican cities. 

Philadelphia has ample hotel acco 
modations. For those who prefer to 
nearer the First Unitarian Church, whe 
the evening meetings will be held, there 
are, among others, the Warwick, a 
Locust and 17th Streets, and the Ritten- 
house, at 22nd and Chestnut Streets. A 
complete list of hotels, with prices, will — 
be sent, upon application to the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, 12th and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hancock County Conference 


Meets August 20; hears addresses on 
variety of subjects a 
ELLSwortH, Me. 
The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Churches met at 
the Ellsworth Unitarian church August | 
20. After the opening services and busi- 
ness meeting, Dr. Clarence ©. Little of 
the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory at Bar Harbor, gave a talk on “Chris- 
tianity and Science’, and Rey. William 
C. Woods of Kent, Conn., spoke on “Mod- 
ern Challenges to Religion”. Discussion — 
followed. i] 
At the afternoon session, John M. Avent. 
principal of the Curtis high school, Staten — 
Island, N.Y., spoke on “What Can We — 
Expect of the Younger Generation’, and 
Leighton Rollins, managing director 
The Surry Playhouse, spoke on “The Spir _ 
itual and Practical Implication of Theater 
Building’, speaking from the standpoint 
of the speaking theater in its highest as-— 
pects as one of the finest arts. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles E. Alexander, Ells- 
worth; vice-president, George A. Riley, 
Ellsworth; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Eleanor Kent, Ellsworth; executive and 
program committee, Joseph Allen, Seal 
Harbor; James A. Fairley, Cape Rozier; 
Oscar B. Hawes, Hancock Point; F. A, 
Noyes, Sullivan; Mrs. W. H. Titus, Ells- 
worth. 
The following resolution was adopted: 


Resotvep: That this Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Churches of 
Hancock County, Me., respectfully urges 
upon the Senators and Representatives 
from Maine to support active measures 
to secure the official representation of 
the United States in the disarmament con- 
ference of February, 1932, to the end that 
the effort to reduce armies, navies and 
war forces of the air throughout the 
world shall be successful, with due regard 
to security for all peoples, 


De A. C. Dieffenbach to Speak 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
Reoister, will give an address entitled 
“Mankind Enters Its Fourth Era” at a 
community service in the First Church 
in Bridgewater, Mass., September 13 at 
half-past seven o'clock. The community 
services, conducted under the direction of 
the Bridgewater council of churches, are 
regularly attended by several hundred 
people. 
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| pointment of Rev. Edward H. Cotton 
| of Marblehead, Mass., as publicity secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
| tion and editor of The Unitarian News 
Letter. This announcement will receive 
i the hearty approval of the fellowship, for 


| 
NNOUNCEMENT is made of the ap- 
; 


Mr. Cotton, by education, training, and 
experience, is unusually well fitted to 
serve the Unitarian 
| eapacity. 


| ehurches in this 

| 

| He is a native of Boston and a graduate 
| of Phillips Exeter Academy, Colby College, 
and the Union Theological Seminary. He 
| was ordained as a Congregational min- 

\ ister and his first charge was the Church 
i of the Pilgrims at Provincetown, Mass. 
| 
} 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


He joined the Unitarian Fellowship in 
1912, becoming the minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Danvers, a post which he 
occupied until the war years. In 1917-1918 
he saw overseas service as a Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary. At the close of the war, Mr. 
Cotton organized the Community Church 
‘of Danvers, a  Unitarian-Universalist 
group, and since 1922 has been the min- 
‘ister of the Second Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) of Marblehead. 

As a writer Mr. Cotton is widely known, 
‘not only within the Unitarian Fellowship, 
but as the author of several well-known 
books. He served as Associate Editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for several years 
following the war, and for the past ten 
) years has been acting editor of THE Rrc- 
| IsTeR each summer. He has been a regular 
' contributor to its columns. Several of his 
| series of articles in THe ReeisTeR have 
| later been’ collected and published in book 
form, including “Talks With Toilers” and 
“Talks With Scientists”, and “The Ideals 
; Theodore Roosevelt”. Mr. Cotton’s 
er books are “Theodore Roosevelt, the 
erican’, “The Life of Charles W. 
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ward H. Cotton Publicity Secretary A. U. A. 


Appointment includes Editorship of News Letter 


Eliot”, “Woodrow Wilson’s Religion’. He 
has served as editor of several other 


volumes. 

Mr. Cotton will continue as the minister 
of the church in Marblehead and with the 
consent and approval of his trustees he 
will be able to devote a sufficient amount 
of time to carry on the work of the Pub- 
licity Department. The Association Dbe- 
speaks for Mr. Cotton the cooperation of 
ministers and churches everywhere. 


League Offices Moved 
To 25 Beacon Street 


Headquarters offices of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League are now housed in the 
Unitarian Building at 25 Beacon Street 
in Boston, Mass. The move from 16 Bea- 
con Street was made in accordance with 
the invitation of the American Unitarian 
Association to the League to join the 
other agencies in the new building. 

The League’s offices occupy all of the 
sixth floor, except the space devoted to 
the reference library. Partitions have 
been built and other alterations made to 
accommodate the various departments of 
the League’s work. 

The telephone number is the same as 
before—Haymarket 6565. 


Personals 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, and the son of 
the late Rev. James Henry Wiggin, a 
Unitarian minister, has been made an 
official of the bank for international 
settlements dealing with the present 
world banking crisis. 


Miss Virginia Frederick, former field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
former vice-president, were married at 
Chesham, N.H., August 23, by Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson of the First Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Edward Ellis Allen, a member of the 
Unitarian parish of Watertown, Mass., 
former director of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, was recently elected an 
honorary member of the Jewish Institute 
of the Blind of Vienna, Austria. 


Dr. P.. J. du Toit, principal of the 
Onderstepoort Government Research Lab- 
oratory, Pretoria, South Africa, and a 
keen supporter of the Unitarian movement 
there, has been appointed president of 
the South African Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Y. P. R. U. Shoals Reunion 


The 1931 Shoals reunion of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be held Fri- 
day, September 18, at the First Unitarian 
Church, West Newton, Mass. Registration 
will be at half-past five o'clock, supper at 
half-past six, and dancing will begin at 
quarter of eight. 


THE 
PERSONAL 


ELEMENT 


Conspicuous among the appre- 
ciative letters which reach THE 
REGISTER are many such as 
this: 


“I am not only grateful to 
you, but I am doubly grate- 
ful to —————_——_____, 
who called my attention to 
THE? CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER.” 


Such word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation from one friend to 
another has been the chief ele- 
ment in the growth of this 
publication. 


May we suggest that you also 
might aid us by handing your 
copies to friends? If you wish 
to keep your own files com- 
plete, please send us the names 
and addresses of such friends 
and we will mail them sample 
copies, thus enabling them to 

* become personally acquainted 
with the work this paper is 
doing. 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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GIVE us to BUILD 
above the deep INTENT 
the DEED, the DEED. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


Proctor’s New Building 


Will be dedicated October 15, is expecta- 

tion; school year begins September 16 

ANDOovER, N.H. 

The fifty-third year of the Proctor 
Academy will begin Wednesday, September 
16. Boys in the boarding department will 
report for dinner the previous evening. 

Thanks to the cordial cooperation of 
the architect, William Roger Greeley of 
Boston, Mass., and the general contractor. 
Horace Stanley of New London, N.H., it 
is expected that two units of the new 
school building will be ready for oc- 
cupaney on September 16. These will pro- 
vide for all classes in the upper school 
except in practical arts work—which will 
be carried on in the shop as heretofore. 
In addition, the headmaster’s offices will 
be housed in the new building. Many in- 
teresting features are incorporated in this 
modern and attractive structure which 
will be a eredit not only to Proctor but to 
the community and to the state. As soon 
as sufficient funds are available the third 
unit, consisting of an auditorium, stage 
and junior school rooms, will be built. 

The prospective enrolment is about 1380 
students, including the junior school. The 
only girls to attend the upper school will 
be seniors who live in Andover and other 
surrounding towns. 

One addition to the staff is to be re- 
ported—James L. Riley, a graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, is to teach Latin. 
The other subjects have been assigned as 
follows—REnglish and history, Lyle H. 
Farrell and Mrs. Gladys MacPhee; 
sciences and mathematics, sub-master 
Randolph L. Harlow and Jerome T. Light; 
French and Spanish, Mrs. Alice L. Mur- 
doch; practical arts, Wilbur M. Fay; 
musie, William G. Hazard; junior school 
subjects are to be taught again this year 
by Roger W. Grouch, director, Mrs. R. L. 
Harlow and Mrs, William Fay. 

The renovation of the dining room has 
made it more attractive and commodious. 

Plans are being completed for the meet- 
ing of the New Hngland Associate Alli- 
ance in Andover, October 15. It is hoped 
to dedicate the new building at that time. 


Memorial for Dr. J. H. Crooker 


A memorial service for Dr. Joseph H. 
Crooker who died May 29, 1931, will be 
held on Sunday, September 18, at eleven 
o’clock in the Unitarian Church at Ros- 
lindale, Mass. The service will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Christopher R. Bliot and 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, Dr, Crooker was 
for seventeen years minister of the Ros- 
lindale church, 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NOW IT’S NORWICH! 


LL members of the Laymen’s 

League are invited, and men of the 
Eastern chapters are especially urged, 
to attend the EAsteERN CONVENTION of 
the League at Norwicu, CONN., SEP- 
TEMBER 18-20. 


HE RetatTioN OF THE LIBERAL 

Cxurcu to Its Community” will 
be the topic of addresses and discus- 
sions, and group conferences will con- 
sider chapter problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TwENTY-FIivE BEeacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6565 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horack WESTWOOD, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sges- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work ; opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE Ctiristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mes.ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CuERK, Ruy. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C, CABOT. 

DiRecTORS : Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Bu 5 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. H. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard §. Hustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gmnprat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Ganada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civiland religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the volun 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
all communications to Dr. L 
Send contributions 
Treasurer. 


con- 
Address 
ouis C. Cornish. 
to Henry H. Fuller, 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RBLIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RuTLepes, President. 
For particulars address 
Dean Dororay Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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(Continued from page 699) 


haps that is a matter of taste, or of 
de; yet it may be a kind of high loyalty 
our holy faith of freedom. Whatever 
is, we find no fault with any of our 
ethren who can work with the Council. 
More power to them! 
_ That they do so cooperate in no wise 
affects our liberty to say a thing is not 
| right if it seems wrong. 
In this long, unfortunate motion-picture 
affair, the less said the better. It never has 
_ been properly given to the public, except 
by certain church papers, including THe 
_ Reeister. We deferred for weeks writing 
the editorial criticized because the whole 
' subject was unsavory and offensive to us. 
We wrote from a sense of. duty. 
Without equivocation we express full 
regret for the least inaccuracies as to 
fact. It is true we have access to informa- 
tion of the most reliable kind; but some- 
| times we err, inevitably. Of one thing we 
are certain, and we shall let nothing 
_ sidetrack that. The report was a. disap- 
| pointment to us because it did not include 
a proper treatment of the. relations of the 
_three men involved in financial gain from 
_ the motion-picture industry. That ought 
_ to have been included. Their names: could 
have been omitted. Gloss it and suavely 
- eondone it as one will, it is ugly business. 
‘Men in the church ought to be custodians 
of high morality, fully admitting wrong 
when it occurs. Beside this major evil, 
other things are secondary. In our opin- 
_ion, the earlier report of Bishop Mc- 
Connell was not enough. 
It is untrue to the editorial to say that 
it imputed “dishonesty” to the depart- 
ment. We said the report was “inhibited”. 
‘It did not come forth in the wholehearted 
and explicit manner that the dubious 
- eharacter of the motion-picture producers’ 
‘association, the illicit pictures themselves, 
and the unhappy revelation of three reli- 
gious leaders, demanded. The job should 
have been done thoroughly, and it was 
not.—The Eprror.] 


Give Us Proof 


‘To the Editor of Taw CuRistiaAN ReGisTEer :— 


In the issue of July 23, Dr. Maxwell 
"Savage objects to my calling the doctrine 
‘of immortality a superstition. He seems 
jate recommend that we continue to believe 
in immortality until it is disproved. Would 
he apply this rule to all the mass of folk- 
lore, witchcraft, priesteraft and specula- 
tion with which mankind has burdened 
mel How much of it can he really 
isprove? 
_ As one reads Frazer’s “Golden Bough”, 
how one pities “Man, the Dupe!” I de- 
cline to be anybody’s dupe. 
As Charles W. Eliot pointed out long 
ago, science has given us a new intellectual 
conscience. We no longer consider it moral 
© believe without evidence. 
It has been the hall-mark of priestcraft 
)» insist that it is the duty of the votary 
fo believe. Credulity has been exalted to 
e rank ef a cardinal virtue. Science has 
ed it. It is now esteemed a cardinal 


A preacher especially is false to his 


t if he preaches as certainty something 
is uncertain, void of proof. He may be 


_—— we 
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lending his power and influence to perpe- 
trate some age-long hoax. Among a minis- 
ter’s responsibilities there is none greater 
than this. 

Dr. Savage’s solicitude for “ideal values” 
is misplaced. According to his’ own defini- 
tion it is a superstition. It is a belief held 
after it is disproved. For fine character 
and noble living do not depend upon a be- 
lief in a hereafter. The lives of many men 
and women disprove it. The Old Testa- 
ment patriarchs and prophets held no such 
belief. It had not yet invaded Hebraism. 
Many modern servants of mankind do not 
believe in immortality. Belief in immor- 
tality is no taproot of character. It is a 
clinging vine that sometimes weakens the 
tree upon which it grows. 

Gorpon Kent. 


PINECLIVFFE, COLO. 


Dr. Horton 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Recently I read in THE REGISTER a letter 
referring to a sermon of the late Dr. 
Kdward A. Horton, which was still living 
in the memory of the writer. I have never 
forgotten a few lines Dr. Horton wrote me 
soon after my beloved mother passed 
away twenty years ago. Dr. Horton wrote: 
“The memory of such a mother shines like 
a star pointing onward and upward.” In 
my early youth, when I was an enthusi- 
astic student of dramatic art in Boston, 
Dr. Horton gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to his friend, the late Lawrence 
Barrett, the tragedian who lived on Beacon 
Street. He was very happy in his per- 
sonal friendships with Lawrence Barrett, 
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the late William H. Crane and other stage 
celebrities. In his sermons at the Second 
Church, Boston, he occasionally spoke 
beautifully of the drama that was worth 
while, and his actor friends. Surely Dr. 
Horton followed the “Corner Stones of 
the Unitarian Faith”, written by himself, 
Here is a quotation: “We believe that our 
aim, like that of Jesus, should be to es- 
tablish the Brotherhood of Man, uniting 
humanity in the ties of peace and 
good-will.” 

The late chaplain of the Massachusetts 
Senate also found his actor friends 
humanists. 


WADSWORTH HARRIS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIn. 


Christina Rossetti’s Poem 

To the Hditor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 

Your reviewer says that Christina 
Rossetti is remembered chiefly for one 
poem. I do not know which poem is meant; 
but the one for which I am always grate- 
ful to Christina Rossetti is “Goblin 
Market”. This is a wild and fanciful fairy 
tale, told with a wealth of beautiful 
imagery, and holding an inspiring lesson. 

Several years ago, I brought this poem 
to the attention of the late Garabed H. 
Papazian. He translated it into Armenian, 
and the translation was published as a 
brochure by an Armenian literary and 
educational society. I have often wished 
that this poem might be translated into 
all languages. 

ALice StoNE BLACKWELL. 


CHILMARK, MASs. 


two persons ; 
persons ; 


Commerce. 


The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION — 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


Subject: ‘‘The Importance of the Individual”’ 


The list of speakers includes Miss Grace Abbott, President Frank 
Aydelotte, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others 


A special rate has been made by the Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 
visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
$3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
$2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons. A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber 


ekice your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 
Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 
14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Seeretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


of 
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“There's an old clothes man at the door.’ 
“Tell him I’ve got all I need.” 


“Do not feel superior to persons who 
have not attended college’, advises Dean 
Hawkes. If you do, they won’t lend you 
any money.—Life. 


Rowe: “But you admit your  night- 
watchman sleeps. I wouldn’t have a man 
like that on the job.” Towe: ‘Oh, but my 
man makes more noise asleep than 
awake !"’—Pearson’s. 


“Drowning”, says a medical authority, 


“is probably the easiest of all deaths’. 
However, our fancy has toyed lately with 


the notion of smothering in an open 
watermelon.—Detroit News. 
Physical Culture Expert (to clieutj : 


“All these exercises for increased strength 
must be done in front of the open window.” 
Client (owner of new house) : “But that’s 
just it. I want the increased strength first 
so that I can open the window !” 
—Vancouver Province. 


Another Dwight L. Moody story : A man 
in one of our meetings in Hurope said he 
would like to come but he was chained, 
and couldn’t come. A Scotchman said to 
him, “‘Ay, man, why don’t you come, chain 
and all?’ Said he, “I never thought of 
that.” 


A yalued reader, sojourning in Eng- 
land, sends the following, cut from The 
Christian World, we believe, and apper- 
taining, he thinks, to church union: Now, 
once upon a time there were two little 
monkeys-and they said: ‘““How sad to sit 
apart.” So, with loving hands they tied 
their tails together. And all was well 
until they tried to advance. 


For any American who knows from ex- 
perience the taste and consistency of the 
matter referred to: The amateur gardener 
was wheeling a barrow containing loam 
past the mental institution. “Where are 
you going with that?’ asked one of the 
inmates, peering through the railings. 
“I’m putting it on my rhubarb”, the gar- 
dener replied. “You want to come in here”, 
said the inmate. “They put custard on 
ours.”—Manchester Guardian. 


An English train was crowded, and num- 
bers were standing in the aisles and on 
the platform. They took this opportunity 
to express themselves in no very patient 
tone. Some declared they had been stand- 
ing for three hours. At a station others 
came aboard, and one was an invalid who 
was being carried in. As the passengers 
made way for him one repeated his com- 
plaint. “Yes, we’ve been standing here 
three hours.” The invalid looked at him, 
and quietly said, “You are fortunate.” 

In Lord Rathereedan’s “Memories”, he 
tells of a childhood recollection of a lodge- 
keeper who was accidentally overlooked 
in the distribution of gifts. Speaking to 
the Lord’s father upon other matters, she 
said: “Strange, I dreamt last night that 
your Riverence gave me a packet of tea, 
and your good lady gave me a packet of 


sugar.” “Ah”, said my father, “but you 
know that dreams go by contraries’. 
“True enough”, she replied. “Then that 


means that it is you that will be giving 
me the sugar, and her ladyship the tea.” 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SUCUAL EASON CUCA ELAM 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


J is following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 


PAM Un 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position as companion to elderly 
or conyalescent person by a woman of refine- 
ment with ten years’ experience. Address THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C—171. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rev. 


Howard .N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D/®Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Maurice Kirkpatrick, organist and  choir- 


master. 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Dr. Perkins. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Chureh 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Fe por at 11 A.M, Sermon by Rey. George 

mour, 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Services will be 
resumed September 27. Church office at 183 
East 80th Street. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham. Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


ORIGINAL ONE-ACT PLAYS | 


Special Rates for Church Societies, Address 


Alice E. Cate, I] Oak St., Belmont, Mass. 
Telephone: BELmont 2125 


